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own country Professor Heidel is clearing a trail into the geographic and 
chronological realm, and Professor Robbins holds out pledges of an active 
career in the borderland between philosophy and sciences. We have heard of 
a monumental edition of Strabo. In Germany we have the researches of 
Sudhoff and Wellman; the corpus of the Greek medical writers, and of the 
Latin, has not given up the ghost. The Austrian Neuburger's history of 
medicine has even been in part translated into English. The new Union 
Astronomique Internationale, founded at Brussels in 1919, is reported to have 
established a commission for newly editing the works of ancient astronomers. 
In Italy there is a new Archivio di Storia delta Scienza. In France the fifth 
volume of the late M. Duhem's imposing work, Le Systeme du Monde; His- 
toire des Doctrines Cosmologiques de Platon d Copernic, brings his presentation 
down to the time of St. Thomas Aauinas. From Britain, where this brand 
of the sacred fire appears to be burning most brightly, we hear of much aca- 
demic activity, new courses of instruction in the history of science, and new 
articles and books. The forthcoming edition of Liddell and Scott is to have 
its definitions of scientific terms most carefully revised and supplemented. 
Sir T. L. Heath is to give us a much needed history of Greek Mathematics. 
And the Studies in the History and Method of Science, under the editorship of 
Dr. Singer, is hereafter to appear in annual volumes. 

The first volume of these Studies was issued inter arma, in 1917, with an 
inspiring preface by the late Dr. Osier, whom we Americans are not willing 
to count as altogether of England. The present second volume, grand in 
size, perfect in typography, and gorgeous in illustration, colored as well as 
black-and-white, contains fifteen essays, not by amateurs or tyros, but by 
masters in their respective sciences. Some few of the essays are throughout 
of immediate interest to the classical student — Greek Biology and Its Relation 
to Modern Biology (by the editor); Mediaeval Astronomy (J. L. E. Dreyer); 
The Asclepiadae and the Priests of Asclepius (E. T. Withrington) ; Archimedes' 
Principle of the Balance (J. M. Child) ; Aristotle on the Heart (Arthur Piatt) — 
and certain others contain matter that he can ill afford to miss, if his mental 
activity is not too severely confined by academic definitions and narrow 
chronological boundaries. Perhaps he may read with some melancholy 
interest and a sigh of appreciation the last sentence of the editor's Preface: 
"We may well look to this new orientation of scientific teaching to counteract 
the effects of the regrettable but real decline in the study of the older 'human- 
ities.' " It is at any rate something not without the suggestion of hope, when 
the scientist drops a non-saurian tear into the yawning grave long ago solici- 
tously prepared for the not yet quite defunct "older humanities." 

E. T. M. 



Athenian Tragedy: A Study in Popular Art. By Thomas Dwight 
Goodell, Late Professor of Greek in Yale University. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1920. Pp. 297. 

This posthumous work of Professor Goodell's is perhaps significant of 
changing conditions in classical study. A life spent in scholarly teaching and 
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marked by one distinguished achievement in the narrow field of metrical 
science is rounded out by an interpretation of the larger aspects of Greek 
tragedy addressed to readers who know no Greek. Without any parade 
of bibliography but at the same time without any catering to the galleries 
Mr. Goodell presents the results of many years of careful reflection upon 
those features of Greek dramatic art that are of most interest to students of 
dramatic literature such as Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. William Archer. 
Almost the only trace of pedantry is in two pages of the preface in which he 
cannot refrain from recurring to the trite question of the proper spelling 
of Greek proper names, a quite hopeless problem hardly solved by any such 
reasoning as is implied in the query: if "Jason for Iason is held sacred, 
why not Jonians and Jon and Jo?" 

The first four chapters are concerned with the background of tragedy, — 
the interrelation of the arts, the history of the type, and the special envi- 
roning conditions and the conventions that affect the form and content. 
Here Mr. Flickinger's book covers the same ground much more fully and 
interestingly, although such an introduction is necessary to put the reader 
in sympathy with the peculiar factors, so much at odds with modern condi- 
tions, that sometimes prevent immediate appreciation of the Greek type by 
the modern student. 

The last six chapters attack the external and internal form and the 
general content of tragedy. It is quite evident in these chapters what has 
prompted the writing of the book. Mr. Goodell was not so much interested 
in a full interpretation of the form and content of tragedy as in meeting 
adverse criticisms directed against the Greek genre by modern critics. He 
is anxious to reduce to a minimum the differences that the layman and the 
literary critic find between modern and ancient drama. His impatience is 
provoked by Mr. Archer's contention that there is no more conflict in the 
Agamemnon than there is between the spider and the fly who walks into 
his web, that Oedipus does not struggle at all but writhes like a worm on the 
hook, and in general that the predominance of fate in Greek tragedy is a 
serious handicap, and the characters are so many puppets guided by 
Destiny into abhorrent tangles. Needless to say, these loose generalizations 
are wisely qualified and restricted by Mr. Goodell's closer acquaintance 
with the plays and with the environment out of which they issued. But 
such persuasive force as Mr. Goodell's reservations might have exerted upon 
the layman and the literary critic is seriously diminished by his indulgence 
in extreme statements of his own position after he has soberly analyzed the 
shortcomings of current notions regarding Fate and the treatment of charac- 
ter in the Greek tragedies. Proper as his limitation of Fate may be, there 
is nothing gained by such an extravagant statement as "of the Fate 
that has held a conspicuous place ... in modern explanation of differences 
between modern and ancient tragedy there is no more to be found than in 
'Othello' or 'Macbeth'." Similarly, after reiterating (what any intelligent 
reader nowadays freely admits) that it is absurd to regard Homer's art as 
primitive and to contrast the Homeric epics as "popular" with the Aeneid 
as a "literary" epic, Mr. Goodell rushes into reckless hyperbole by asserting 
that "there never was a more conscious literary artist" than Homer. One 
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may readily grant that the treatment of character in Homer and in Greek 
tragedy is adequate and that, like the art of Phidias, it is broad, never minute; 
nor is one necessarily imputing any defects to earlier Greek literary art by 
this description. But Mr. Goodell is prone to state his case in such terms 
that there is no room for any changes or developments or for any justification 
of such changes in the history of the drama. Like so many enthusiastic 
partizans of the Golden Age of Greek literature he thinks in terms of better 
or worse; to him "in essentials no literary art known to man is more mature 
than that of the Iliad and Odyssey." If effective organization into dramatic 
wholes is an essential of literary art we may well doubt, even if we are 
professed unitarians, whether Homer had reached anywhere near the degree 
of maturity that Virgil attained. The fact is that Mr. Goodell enjoyed 
Homer more than he did Virgil, as most of us do, and he was not interested 
in observing that, in spite of the Homeric achievement, the Virgilian epic 
marks a tremendous change, both in respect to structure of action and to 
character treatment. In brief, it is quite impossible for him to look back- 
ward over the whole range of literature and see the outstanding high points 
which are marked by various stages of Greek and Roman literature. On the 
contrary he prefers to correct by somewhat microscopic study the large 
generalizations which no doubt are often hastily and loosely made by less 
competent critics. Unfortunately he often shows less sense of perspective 
than they do. 

With this one reservation, however, the book is commendable. It offers 
very valuable suggestions regarding the treatment of character by the three 
tragedians, many stimulating hints on the structure of plot, and a great deal 
of incidental comment that is the result of careful consideration. One is 
conscious always of the scholarly deliberation and the loving sympathy with 
the best Greek art which lie behind the most casual statements. Unpre- 
tentious, sober, and accurate Mr. GoodelPs last work continues the tradition 
of all his scholarly activity. 
University of Chicago Henry W. Prescott. 



